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A Study of the Pass/Fail Grading System 

David Otto, Ph. D. 
Office ot Institutional Research and Planning 
University of Alberta 

INTRODUCTION 

hon-tradi tioiml grading systems, O.'ivei (1 C J71) reports, are 
increasing in popularity amop.jst today 1 s undergraduate students. 
( ver sixty percent of the 1,278 registrars and admissions 
officers who responded to Oliver's survey indicated that theii 
institutions engaged in some mixture ot tiaditioual and 
Pass/Fail grading. 

Five ot the twenty Canadian registrars and admissions 
otiicers in Oliver's survey said they were using the Pasr/Fail 
system cs part of the undergraduate' 1 s record. The University of 
Alter ta was one of these. 

In March of 1970, David Leadbeater, then President of the 
Students 1 Union, wrote the Executive Conmittftf of the General 
Faculties Council formally asking that the University of Alberta 
seriously consider Pass/Fail as an alternative grading system. 
The Ixecutive Committee charged a not nor GFC Committee, the 
commit t of. to Investigate Teaching, with the responsibility of 
examining the implications oi using Pass/Fail grades. 

THE STUDY 

The Committee to Investigate Teaching first determined if 
the Registrar had the means to record letter as well as number 
graces. (The University oi Alberta is currently under a nine- 
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A Jtudy ot the Pass/Fail Grading System 

point giadc scheme, whore 1 is failing ana y is excellent). lhe 
Committee thon promulgated a set of guidelines 1 and inter** sted 
instructors were invited to otter Uuur students i Pass or Fail 
g rade as an al t amative to the nine- po int system. Information 
from these volunteered classes was obtained, in questionnaire 
v form 2 by the Office- of Institutional Research and Planning. 

Other information was obtained from an extensive literature 
search. 3 The questionnaires returned from the 1971-72 academic 
year and tiV literature review are the basis of this paper. 

Proponents or non-tradit ional loins of grading, (e.g., 
written evaluations, Pass/Fail, contract grading schemes, etc.), 
claim the newer systems offer a number ot advantages over the 
older, more conventional system. The. first advantage is that the 
non-traditional grading system shifts the wellspring of 
motivation to learn from an external, competitive source 
(grades) to an internal, sel f -sat isty ing location (interest in 
the subject for its own sake). In place of the student working 
for a grade, they argue, he works to master the subject. A 
second advantage ol a non-traditional grading system such as 
Pass/tail is that it allows the student to explore subjects 
cutside his required list of courses without tear of unduly 
lowering his Grade-Point Average (GPA) . Finally, Pass/Fail 
relieve* the student of the obligation to achieve perfection in 



* See Appendix A. 

2 See Appendix B. 

3 Otto, r ass/Fail Grading System: a Literature review, 
forthcoming. 
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A Study of tne Pass/Fail Grading system 

every subject he is required to take. Tie advocates of Fass/Fai] 
argue that students have varying talents; aid that students have 
teen known to excel in some subjects while- stumbling in others, 
further, each student's profile of talents and interests 
differs. Pass/Fail, therefore, allows the student to tailor his 
academic demands to his idiosyncrasies. 

In response to the tirst advantage, proponents of the 
traditional grading system cite a number of studies, such as 
Karlins, et al. 1969; Von Wittich, 1972; Quann, 1972; Gold, et 
al.. 1971; Stallings and SmccK, 1971; Suslow, 1967; Korishima S 
Hicek, 1970; and Tragesser, et al_. 1968; ail of which indicated 
that a student who elected a course under Pass/Fail would have 
received a significantly lower traditional grade than the grade 
which his classmate who chose to remain with the conventional 
grading system had received. An undeniable phenomenon emerges 
from many of these studies. The proportion of failing grades is 
liiiill£E amongst students under Pass/Fail than amongst students 
under t he coventional gra ding system. One concludes t hat 
students were simply not working very hard. A tew studies, such 
as harlins, ct <iit (1968) and Korishima 6 Micek (197C) 
illustrated this phenomenon when they sampled the opinions of 
the students and reported that a majority of those who took a 
course under Pass/Fail did less of tne required reading, 
attended tower classes and spent less time studying for that 
(Pass/ Fa i ]) course than they did tor their traditionally graded 
courses. 



A Stucy at the Pass/rail Grading System 

Students at the University ci Alberta appear to bo no 

different than the stuaents in the studies cited above. I need 

enly solect some of the written comments from our own 

questionnaire as evidence. 

Area A Student; 11 A pass/tail system would 
in large part eliminate competition among 
students. I believe in competition for better 
it arks and enjef it.' Without it I would probably 
qhz lowui marks it left to my own studies." 

Area b Student: 11 Pardon my cynism, ( sic ) 
but grades are the only motivation I have, I 
guess P/F is OK tor those in other fields but T 
have no doubt they 1 11 reduce the amount of work 
dene in these courses." 

Area D Student: M I have grown up in a 
highly competitive type of school system and 
have always been able to do faily well. In othei 
words, the only grading system I have known has 
fc€en one which involved reaching for a higher 
point. As a result , this has always been a 
strong motivating factor £ol me and because I 
have frequently managed to achieve fairly good 
grades, it has been re warding . " 

Data from the University ot Alberta (Table I. on tho next 

I age) corroborates the observation that students under Pass/Fail 

wcula have received a lower Legular grade than their 

counterparts who remained under the conventional system. 

Initially J6b students registered in seven courses taught by 

bi embers in tour departments responded to the one-page Pass/Fail 

questionnaire (see Appendix b) . The Office of Institutional 

Research ami Planning removed fifty-six of the responses from 

Table l m0 eithei because they were from students who were 

majoring in that subject {see Restrictions A(S) in Appendix A) , 

ol because they were from students enroled in the Faculty ot 

Graduate Studies. This reduced the number ot responses to .M2. 
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Mnety-six more responses wore eliminated tor one or mote of the 
lcllcwin9 reasons:. 1) the student failea to identity himself on 
the questionnaire (hence no grade could oe ascertained); 2) the 
student neglected to answer question thirteen (his choice- of 
grading system in this course); or 3) as was the case in one 
course, none of the students had elected Pass/Fail* 



Table I . 

THE USJIVEKbJTY of AIBFhTA cXPERlENCE WITH PASS/FAIL 

21c students wao were in courses where tne Pass/Fail (P/F) 
option was offered during the 1971-72 academic year 
and who actually had the option because the course 
was not _in their major. Courses are identified by 
subject area pseudonyms . 
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4 




d 




V < 


.001 




.32 




.835 




. 126 




.001 





1 The iinal nine-point grade that tim students who elected 
Pass/fail (P/F) would have received. 

2 The final grades of the student;; who nad the choice, but opted 
1 or t he nine- point grade. 



The second reason advanced for the adoption ot Pass/Fail by 

its supporters is that, it allows the student to explore subjects 

outside his major area of interest. Due to the experimental 

erjc 
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desig.i this concept could not bo examined at the U cf A. Ihc 
Universit y ot Ali;<*rta student did not have the option to choose 
Pass/Fail at th« time cf registration. Instead, it was the 
instructor madt the decision. Cense yuen tly the st u ien t f s 

only opportunity to elect Pass/Fail wdo left, to pure chance. 
Studies done elsewhere (Bain, et al.. 1971; Quann, 1972, and 
Smith, 1971) clearly indicate that few students actually used 
Pass/Fail to explore what was, to them, uncharted academic 
territory. 

The third issue, permitting the student a chance to 
maximize his intellectual strengths, appears to have some merit. 
At the University of Alberta every undergraduate student faces 
five or mere courses a year varying, for him at lea.3t, in 
difficulty and personal interest. While a student may wish to 
emphasize one subject over another, he is compelled by the 
present lorin of grading tc spend roughly equal amounts of time 
studying ror each course. If he wishes to spend more time 
pursuing a stimulating subject or is forced to do so by its 
intellectual impenetrability, he must steal scarce study time 
from his ether subjects. As Rairai (1^67) put it: 

11 Me scholars don't behave that way. [equal 
distribution ot time amongst all our 
obi iga t ions] We sc in a times resign from com mi t tecs 
in order to write a book, or abandon a research 
problem for a year to till in as Department 
Chairman, or turn totally from one branch of 
studies to build our competence in another. And 
if we fall ill for two weeks, do we petition for 
a make-up exammat ion? 11 p. 312 
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This is precisely the point wmch comes to uo.nd when 
examining the students in Area A cf Table I „ It is interesting 
tc note that students registered in subjects in Area A who chose 
Pass/ Fail were the only oner who demonstrated a significantly 
lower tinal* grade distribution than those who did not choose 
Pass/Fail; and that the high number of students enroled in this 
area (N = 91) is a large portion ot all students involved in the 
University ot Alberta study. The majority of students who 
elected Pass/Fail in the subjects taught in Area A were trom one 
faculty taking required introductory courses in another. This 
particular teaching unit has the reputation of being one of the 
strictest grading departments ot all departments offering 
undergraduate courses at the University of Alberta. 4 1 feel sure 
that the student who elected Pass/Fail in one of Area A's 
courses knew that prospects of a high grade wer«- dim, and that 
extra effort in this course would bring aim less reward than 
extra effort in his otner courses. - 

li.is brings tc mind two other proolems associated with the 
use of Pass/Fail. When more than one kind of evaluative symbol 
appears on the students 1 transcripts, graduate and professional 
school admissions committees become uneasy (see Perry, 196b; 
tianlon, 19t>4; HofelleL, 1971; Hossmann, 1970; Obert out t«c , 197C; 



4 This is easily corroborated by the McLean report (1971), which 
snowed the giades awarded by department A to have one of the 
highest failure rates and lowest overall average g Lade ot all 
introductory courses offered during the academic year 1909-70. 

5 See BeckeL , et al^ 19bn, tor a description of student 
a 1 1. i i. u d es tow a r d ex pect ed g ca iJ as . 
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and Oliver, 1971). As flanJoa .said: 

"Knowieage of th« comparative st aiming is; a 
necessity in evaluating the academic attainment 
of students from the f eu -scnools tuat do not 
LGpoct in terms of any of U:e usual g railing 
systems.... In my experience with some of these 
unusual methods of reporting academic standings, 
there is frequently so raucn uncertainty about a 
student's academic aoility that he simply cannot 
be considered for admission." p. 95 



Hotelier expressed the same feeling when she said; 

■■The outstanding student , whose credent ia Is 
include exceptional test scores, an academically 
prestigious college, and outstanding 

i ecoinmendat ions, way suffer iittle jeopardy from 
a choice of non-traditional grades. However, a 
well qualified, but not noticeably unique, 
applicant who opts for Pass-Fail grades may well 
be discriminated against in favor of his 
potentially less able but more traditional peer. 
Although this trend might alter drastically, its 
present direction is of immediate concern to 
contemporary students." p. 11 

Tlus today f s undergraduate runs tne risk of weakening his 

chances at the graduate or professional school of his choice 

when he exercises his Pass/Fail option. 



The second prcblem arises trom tne University of Alberta's 
present grading system in reality, the nine- point system can be 
div idea into three broad categories: Pass (grades 1 U 1 through 
•9 1 ); Conditional Failure, with provision for writing 
supplemental exam inations (a 1 J 1 gives the student a second 
chance in many faculties 6 ); and an Irrevocable Failure (M 1 or 
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% 2 % ). A stuuent who fails a course undei the present Pass/Fail 
system is not entitled to a second chance. According to their 
teacheLS, eleven students in Area A a^.d one student in Area B 
would have received a Provisional Failure, a , 3 I * An examination 
of the records reveals that eight or these ao2en student; were 
given a Tass (P) • This suggests that the responsibility for a 
final decision, in doubtful cases, falls upon the teacher, for 
no longer can he issue a I 3 I and suggest that he student write 
a supplemental examination* Indeed, the records show that two 
students who had received a 1 F 1 repeated the course the 
following term, this time earning conventional grade:; (a •5* and 
a •e 1 ) • 

CONCLUSION 

h year ago this writer had looked upon non-traditional 
grading schemes as a beneficial educational innovation tor both 
institutional and student. PJxper ience with the Pass/Fail system 
at the C/iiiversity of Alberta and a review ot the literature has 
sobered my attitude* Pass/Fail does no': seem to motivate the 
student to learn. Students do not seem to use this form of 
grading as a vehicle for exploring subjects outside their major. 



6 "The grade ot 3 may ot £ or sone problems, since it is a 
conditional guide, falling between a pass and a failure* S:.nce a 
student f s entitlement to graduate with a grade of 3 in one or 
mere courses may not be apparent until hi:; final year grades are 
avai la ble , a supplement a 1 examination should norma 11 y be 
recommended in any course in which a student has received a 
grade of 3 V (source: University of Alberta, FOLIO x January 18, 
1968) . 

O 

ERLC 
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Kaolins, nt al iJL (1968) have shown that students taking cuui ^e»s 
tOL Pass/Fail at Princeton reported that tn<>y did trwfL oi Hip 
d&sicjiitMj readings and ittended fewer class sessions than they 
had done tor their other, conventionally graded, coarses. 

While- these conclusions soundly condemn the Pass/Fail 
grading system, 1 am reluctant to suggest that ali future use oi 
non-traditional grading cease. Here are :ay reasons. It is true 
that students under the Pass/Fail system, oy and large, do lot 
up on their studies, but this phenomenon might easily oe due to 
an extended period oi conditioning in which the student has 
internal lzeu his need to work ior <t grade, (See the student 
cemmen ts auove ) . 

A second reason is that today's colleges <ind universities 
do an excellent job preparing the student ror the competitive 
world, tut perhaps these same institutions are failing to 
prepare the student for a lifetime of learning. Our concitioning 
has niaue the youngster dependent uj>on the instructor, who tells 
him what to loam *hen. A sudden release from the impelling 
force of •grade- grutbing 1 may leave the student in limbo. l£ the 
student were to have a series of non-t radi tionally graded 
courses, ho nigh t devolop the independe tit stud y f ra ne of mind . 

A third reason acals with the students 1 workload. One n.ust 
keep in mind that, contrary to popular opinion, students are 
human heinqs, and as rational men and women worKing towards 
certain educational a no vocational goals, they naturally will 
employ every legitimate means of 1) improving their grades, 2) 

ERIC 
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graduating and 3) securing either a berth in some graduate or 
proressional faculty, or a job. Modern society has increased the 
tempo ot lea ruing and the pr^- su ■ to excel without a 
corresponding increase in the stu„ .'s curricular autonomy. 

Non- trad it ional grading systems such as Pass/Fail may or 
may not be the answer to motivation,, litelong learning, and a 
redistribution ot academic pressure. I woul3 recommend that 
every instructor and administrator in nigher education seriously 
Leilect or. the implied contribution ot a newer form of grading 
relative to the educational objectives ot his students and his 
institution. 
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Guidelines for Experimentation with Pass/Fail Grading Systems in Under- 
graduate Courses: 

A - Rest rictions 

1) Student participation must be voluntary, i.e., each student 
must indicate his option for the pass/fail system or the 
present grading system, preferably at the beginning of the 
course . 

2) Faculty participation must be voluntary. 

3) Junior (200-level) courses are excluded. 

4) Courses in any student's major area are, for the time* being, 
excluded. 

5) No more than one full or two semester courses may be taken 
on a pass/fail basis by any student in any one year. 

6) For the time being, pass/fail appears to be the only alternative 
to the nine-point system we can handle. Pass/fail with comments, 
or honours /pass /fail systems cannot easily be considered at this 
time. 

B - Requirements 

1) The Department Chairman and/or Faculty Dean must be informed of 
courses which the faculty intend to offer with a pass/fail option. 

.2) The Registrar's Office must be apprised of courses offering the 
pass/fail option to students. 

3) Normal grading procedures, as given by University and Faculty and 
Department policies, must be observed, at least during the initial 
experimental phase (i.e., 1971-72). Full records must be kept for 
all students, and made available to C.I.T. or Institutional Research 
for statistical analyses. 

4) Questionnaires, supplied by the Committee to Investigate Teaching 
or worked out in conjunction with its members, must be filled out 
by all students in the class, including those not opting for a 
pass/fail grade . 

5) A similar questionnaire must be completed by the instructor wishing 
to experiment with pass /fail grading* 

C - Objectives 

1) To gather measurable information about: 

a) s tudent achievement ; 

b) student satisfaction; 

c) faculty satisfaction with pass/fail grading systems. 

2) Coincidentally , but independently, to gather information about 
the utility of University grades as predicators. 

3) To encourage experimentation with new methods of teaching made 
possible by the introduction on pass/fail grading options. 



NAME 
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COURSE 



A Pass/Fail grading system has been introduced on an experimental basis at 
the University of Alberta, originally at the instigation of Student's Union, who 
felt that such a system would offer more opportunity for students to take courses 
outside their major areas, without having to compete for grades with other, better 
trained students who were majoring in that area. At present the Pass/Fail system 
is a) voluntary b) not open to students in the area in which the course is given; 
c) not open to junior courses unless special permission has been given; and d) 
limited to one full or two semester courses per year per student. Students electing 
the P/F option are graded in that course but their final mark is reported to the 
Registrar and Dean only as "Pass" or "Fail", and their grade point average for 
that year is computed only on the four remaining courses. 

In order to assess this program we must have feedback from the people 
involved. We've tried to keep the questionnaire below as short as possible. 
Please^answer all questions by circling the most applicable alternative (usually 
"Agree", "Disagree", or "Neutral"). Please use the back of the sheet for any 
further comments you may want to make: they will be read and appreciated. 
Thank you. 

Agree Neutral Disagree 



I- P/F grading allows students to do less work to pass a course. A N 

*■ - 

2. Grades are more than just a way of evaluating students; of ten 
they're the only feedback students get as to what they're 

learning A N 

3. As pressure (exams, papers, labs) increases in their graded 

courses, studentswill do less work in their P/F courses. A N 

4. Students select optional courses in large part on the basis of 

the grades they think they will get for them. A N 

5. P/F grading allows student to concentrate on that part of the 
course material which is relevant and valuable for them , without 

forcing them to memorize a lot of stuff just to get a grade. A N 

6. P/F may be appropriate for Arts-type courses, but in "hard" 
disciplines like medicine, engineering, or science, numerical 

grades arc needed. A N 

7. P/F students do less work for their P/F courses than their 

other courses. A N 

8. Other people (employer, graduate schools) may interpret a 

"Pass" grade as the equivalent of a 4. AN 

9. P/F reduces classroom pressure and anxiety, and Leads to an 
overall improvement in the class atmosphere, even for people 

not on P/F. A N 

10. The presence of some P/F students in a class tends to lower 

the level of achievement of the class as a whole, and thus 0 
interfere with optimum learning conditions. A N 

11. The suitability of P/F for a class depends more upon the nature 

of the course than the desires of the student. A N 

12. P/F should be expanded maintained eliminated 

13. I elected thu P/F option in this course. Yes 

14. I would like to take the P/F option in another course, if eligible. Yes 



D 



No 
No 
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INTEB-DE P A ft T M E NT AL 




C O K RESPONDENC E 



DATE 



FROiM Dav id otto 



In an effort to assess the effectiveness of ths Pass/Fail grading 
system we ask that your entire class complete the following questionnaire, 
The student is to complete questions one through fourteen and add any 
additional comments he may V *ve on the back of the sheet. 

You are asked to provide information about the individual student 
on his questionnaire. Note that five letters appear beneath the dotted 
line on each sheet: 



I would like you to give each student's score for the following: 



T = Term grade 
E = Exam final mark 
F = Final grade in course 



On the nine-point scale, if possible, 



Next, answer this question: In your opinion, did this student make 
the better choice in his election to remain on the conventional grading 
system or take Pass/Fail? Circle either Yes (Y) or No (N) . N.B. this 
applies as much to those who opted to remain on stanine as it does to 
those who chose Pass/Fail. 

Please fill out the forms and add any additional comments with regards 

fo your feeling on Pass/Fail and return them to me. Should you have any 

questions regarding the questionnaire please contact me. Thank you for 
your cooperation. 



David Otto, Ph.D. 
Research Project Directcr 
Institutional Research and Planning 
1-16 University Hall * 



DO: jc 
Encl. 



